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Plusieurs sociologues et psychologues sociaux estiment que le concept « défini- 
tion de la situation » peut difficilement se préter 4 une analyse empirique. 
Cette attitude a considérablement réduit le nombre des tentatives sérieuses pour 
opérationaliser le processus par lequel les hommes conférent des significations 
a l'ensemble des situations dans lesquelles ils agissent dans leur vie quotidienne. 
On construit ici plusieurs étapes dans le but de concrétiser étude de la défini- 
tion de la situation. On présente, en premier lieu, quelques ajoutes 4 la théorie 
de la définition de la situation, y compris quelques définitions opératoires et, en 
second lieu, quelques stratégies possibles de la recherche empirique. Une expé- 
rience de terrain est décrite dans le but de démontrer ces principes. Par aprés, 
on souligne les implications qu’entraine cette théorie élargie sur une théorie 
sociologique de la motivation, ainsi que V’importance et la légitimité d’une con- 
ception moderne des prédispositions 4 l’intérieur de ce schéme conceptuel. 


Many sociologists and social psychologists believe that the concept of the defi- 
nition of the situation is not amenable to empirical treatment. This belief has 
discouraged serious efforts to operationalize the process by which men give 
meaning to the multitude of settings in which they find themselves in everyday 
life. Several steps are taken toward the goal of making it possible to study the 
definition of the situation, first by presenting some additions to the theory of 
the definition of the situation, including certain operationalizations, and second 
by offering a number of field research strategies. A field experiment is presented 
as a means of demonstrating these principles. Implications of the expanded 
theory for a sociological theory of motivation follow, and the importance and 
legitimacy of a modern conception of predispositions within such an approach 
argued. 


For over forty years, since Thomas and Znaniecki published The Polish 
Peasant, the phrase “‘the definition of the situation” has been in the Ameri- 
can sociologist’s lexicon. What is remarkable, given this longevity, is the 
paucity of research that focuses on the definitions of specific situations by 
groups of actors as explanations for the behaviour of these actors in the 
immediate environment. Those few studies that have been carried out under 
the name of definition of the situation (for example, Gorden, 1952; Lerner 
and Becker, 1962; Deutscher, 1964) have either inadequately operational- 
ized this notion or have considered as the situation to be defined something 
far larger and less specific than a typical instance of ongoing social inter- 
action.? However, it should be noted that there is one very recent exception 


* The author wishes to express his gratitude to Professors Jean L. Briggs, Frank E. 
Jones, and Robert W. Habenstein for their helpful comments on various drafts of 
the manuscript. 

1 It is this latter kind of situation in which we are interested. It has been defined 
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to this indictment, and we shall consider it briefly later on. It is Peter 
McHugh’s ingenious laboratory study of the definition of the situation 
(1968). 

It seems that tradition as well as genuine conceptual and measurement 
difficulties have combined to produce a reluctance to investigate, in a sys- 
tematic fashion, people’s definitions of situations. The myth, outside and to 
some extent within the field of symbolic interactionism, that the ideas of 
George Herbert Mead (and therefore those of his followers) cannot be 
empirically examined still lingers. There is the very real problem of con- 
cretizing or establishing working definitions for a concept so subjective and 
abstract as the definition of the situation. Finally, there has been the ten- 
dency to consider the definition of the situation in terms of the single indi- 
vidual who holds it, a practice not conducive to the development of nomo- 
thetic science. With respect to this last point, we must strive instead to 
make general statements about classes of definitions used by identifiable 
groups of men in particular but recurrent situations. 

Although it will be a long time before anything like “grounded” theories of 
the definitions of specific kinds of situations by specific categories of actors 
appear, it is evident that a set of research strategies must be devised to assist 
us in our efforts to reach this goal. The aim of this paper is to offer, along 
with certain strategies for research, some refinements in the theory of the 
definition of the situation that was presented in an earlier essay by the 
author (Stebbins, 1967). An exploratory type of field experimental demon- 
stration follows this discussion, and we conclude with a review of the impli- 
cations of the refined theory for sociological motivation. 


THEORY AND RESEARCH STRATEGIES 


The goal of making general statements about classes of definitions used by 
identifiable groups of men in particular but recurrent situations, is best 
attained by employing the following concepts. The groups of men to be 
studied are those in different social identities, the conventionally recognized 
categories in community life into which human actors place themselves and 
others.2 Most of our definitions of the countless situations that we enter, 
whatever identity we are in, may be classified as belonging to one of the 
following modes: cultural definitions (Wolff, 1965:182), habitual personal 
definitions, or unique personal definitions.? The chief difference between the 
first two lies in the distinction between consensual and non-consensual shar- 
ing of meanings. Cultural definitions are collective representations; the 


more formally by Stebbins (1967:150) as the “subjective situation” or “the im- 
mediate social and physical surroundings and the current physiological and psycho- 
logical state of the actor ... as seen by him.” 

2 “Identity” is preferred over closely related ideas such as “status,” “position,” and 
“rank” because of its apparently broader scope. For example, one can have the 
identity of neighbour, but we would not ordinarily call this a position or a status. 

3 These three modes of the definition of the situation represent an expansion of the 
“cultural” and “personal definitions” discussed by the author in his earlier paper 
(Stebbins, 1967:158). 


standard meanings of events embedded in the community culture as a whole 
or some sub-part of it (sub-culture) that we learn either through primary 
socialization or secondary socialization or both. A given cultural definition 
is consensually shared to the extent that those who are members of a par- 
ticular group are aware that others in it recognize and utilize that definition 
in the same way that they do. Thus, in North America bar rooms are gener- 
ally defined as places where people drink alcoholic beverages and talk 
sociably with others, and offices at places of work are typically conceived 
as locations for occupationally related activity - two widely held cultural 
definitions. 

But sharing of the definition need not be consensual. The non-consensual 
sharing characteristic of the habitual personal definition refers to the cir- 
cumstances in which the same category of situation holds roughly the same 
meaning for a particular class of actor participating in it, but in which each 
individual participant is more or less unaware that people like him who are 
having the same kind of experiences elsewhere define them in the same way. 
Present research by the author into the ways teachers define certain class- 
room situations has disclosed that they are largely unaware of how their 
colleagues deal with routine instances of disorderly behaviour. That Johnny 
was discovered whispering the other day or that Susan was daydreaming 
this morning are apparently not of sufficient importance to the teachers 
investigated so far in the project to warrant comment to other teachers in 
the same kind of setting. Still, each teacher defined situations such as these, 
usually as calling for a specific action designed to curb the undesirable 
behaviour of the student or students involved. 

Habitual definitions are the regular meanings employed by categories of 
actors in specific kinds of periodic situations that for one reason or another 
(such as, the insignificance of the event or the unavailability of like actors 
to each other while behaving in the situation) are not communicated. These 
meanings can be distinguished from unique personal definitions, which refer 
to the person’s interpretation of events rarely or never encountered in the 
community. To wit, events that occur for which, so far as he is concerned, 
no cultural or habitual meaning exists. Thus, he must improvise his own 
interpretation, usually basing his synthesis on the nearest personal or collec- 
tive equivalent. Presumably, the recent earth tremors in the midwestern 
portion of North America led to many unique definitions of that situation. 

Although they are infrequent, unique personal definitions are apparently 
shared on a non-consensual basis under some circumstances. Hill and 
Hansen (1962:186), after examining several studies concerning the family 
in disasters, concluded that there is a general tendency for family members 
to seek each other under these circumstances, if geographical location does 
not prevent this. It seems that people’s definitions of disaster situations 
regularly include family considerations, if their families are believed to be 
in any danger. 

The relationship between these three modes of definitions of the situation 
is complicated and must await empirical specification. Because they are 
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multidimensional they cannot be placed on a single continuum. At this stage 
of the development of the theory, they are best viewed as ideal types, func- 
tioning heuristically to inform us how closely a given empirical case ap- 
proximates the pure conceptualization of the phenomenon. 

The aim of research in this field should be the development of “grounded 
theories” of definitions of recurrent situations encountered by the incum- 
bents of a particular identity.* Since cultural and habitual definitions are 
seen as forming the foundation on which actors build unique definitions, and 
since they refer to recurrent settings, it should be clear that we must begin 
any research program with the aim just suggested by concentrating initially 
on the first two modes of definitions. And by studying the definitions of 
situations of those in a given identity, a theoretical link to the social struc- 
ture of the community is also gained, thereby permitting us as well to view 
our findings in terms of their relevance at the macrosociological level of 
analysis. 

A cultural definition, since it is categorical and impersonal, must be given 
additional specification by the actor using it with reference to any particular 
setting. Once a cultural definition is determined to be relevant for the events 
at hand, it is idiosyncratically tailored so as to better serve the user. As we 
shall indicate shortly, this is done, in part, through activated predisposi- 
tions. The usage of the term “predisposition” in this paper is similar to the 
modern conceptualization of Newcomb, Turner, and Converse (1965:40- 
46, 67-73) and Campbell (1963:97-112). Campbell who limits his state- 
ment strictly to acquired states, stresses the importance of the fact that pre- 
dispositions (he calls them “acquired behavioural dispositions”) are endur- 
ing and that they remain dormant until activated by situational stimuli. 
When activated, these products of past experience impinge upon our aware- 
ness, equip us with a specific view of the world, and guide behaviour in the 
immediate present. 

The following sequential model indicates the location of the definition of 
the situation in relation to the initia! reaction of the individual to the set- 
ting.5 1. Typical actors in a given identity enter a typical setting with a 
specific intention or action orientation in mind. 2. Certain aspects of these 
surroundings, some of which are related to the intention, activate or awaken 
some of the predispositions the actors characteristically carry with them. 
3. The aspects of the surroundings, the intention, and the activated predis- 
positions, when considered together, lead to the selection of a cultural or 
habitual definition. 4. This definition directs subsequent action in the situa- 
tion, at least until a reinterpretation occurs. 

From what has been said so far, it is possible to formulate two research 
problems to guide actual study. 1. What cultural or habitual definitions are 
available to those in a given social identity for use in one or more specified 
kinds of recurring situations? 2. For classes of actors within an identity, 
4 Grounded theory is theory discovered “from data systematically obtained from 

social research” (Glaser and Strauss, 1967:2). 


5 This is, of course, a highly simplified version of a more complicated process. For 
a more detailed discussion of this model, see Stebbins (1967). 


what common predispositions are activated by elements in the ongoing 
setting that influence the selection of one of these definitions instead of 
another?® 


Operationalization 

Once one discovers some of the more important recurring situations for the 
actors in an identity (by means of some form of observation), one can, if 
not already aware of them, begin to search for the cultural or habitual 
definitions available for each setting. This can be done most efficaciously 
by a combination of further direct observation and questionnaire interview- 
ing. Here observation performs a single important function: it gives the 
investigator a crude idea of the definition that the subject has chosen in 
response to the situation at hand. Having acquired this knowledge it is pos- 
sible for the former to question the latter about that event, the intention 
being to establish a more detailed and consequently more valid picture of the 
meaning that the incident held for the respondent. In order to avert prob- 
lems of recall, interviewing should take place as soon as possible after the 
situation under observation has ended. 

The interviewing, if it is to fulfil its function, must be conducted along 
the lines of programmatically developed statements operationalizing the 
concept of the definition of the situation, thirteen of which are listed below. 
Each of these has been theorized and often empirically demonstrated by 
social psychologists to play an important role in situationally based and 
situationally focused explanations of behaviour.” The merit of the theory of 
the definition of the situation is that it pulls together these theoretical 
strands, which are in themselves incomplete as explanations, within a more 
coherent and comprehensive framework (some of which we have yet to 
discuss). There is a degree of overlap between some of the statements, but 
for our purposes this may be advantageous. 1. Identification by the identity 
incumbents of the relevant others present (Ball, forthcoming; Foote, 1951: 
17-21; McHugh, 1968:43; Stone, 1962:89-90; Strauss, 1959:47; Turner, 


6 McHugh’s treatment of the process of “emergence” seems to come closest in mean- 
ing to the cultural and habitual definitions, when compared with the rest of the 
concepts in our framework. Following Mead, emergence refers to the past and 
future influence on contemporary behaviour (McHugh, 1968:24-25). The process 
of emergence partly manifests itself in everyday life by leading the actor to expect 
a familiar “theme” in all or most of his dealings with others (McHugh, 1968:37). 
The other major parameter of the definition of the situation found in McHugh’s 
study is that of the “relativity” of standpoints from which we judge the setting 
(1968:28, 42-45). However, his evidence suggests that relativity, as he uses this 
term, operates mostly where the assumption of a theme breaks down. This ap- 
proaches our notion of unique personal definition, which is peripheral to our inter- 
ests here. While there are several places where aspects of the process of emergence 
and those of the cultural or habitual definition seem to correspond, we shall retain 
the operational terminology developed earlier. It better relates to the previously 
developed theory and, because of its greater comprehensiveness, better serves field 
research. 

7 The phrase “situationally based and situationally focused explanations” refers to 
those propositions in social psychology that fix on behaviour in the immediate 
setting and that are consistent with the assumption that human action is, at least 
in part, a product of what is happening there. They are clearly of a different genre 
than constitutionally based or social structurally based explanations. 
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1956; Weinstein and Deutschberger, 1963; 1964).® 2, The incumbents’ per- 
ception of the evaluation that those others have made of the situation, in- 
cluding the moral and emotional or sentimental connotations of the imme- 
diate setting as they are established with reference to the others’ identifica- 
tion of themselves (Ball, forthcoming; Jones and Davis, 1965:226-227; 
McHugh, 1968:44; Newcomb, 1958:180; Shand, 1920; Shibutani, 1961: 
332-334; Stone, 1962:97-101; Strauss, 1959:59; Thomas, 1951:69; Tur- 
ner, 1956:321; Weber, 1947:90-95). 3. The incumbents’ perception of the 
goals or intentions of the others while in the setting (Ball, forthcoming; 
Jones and Davis, 1965 :222-223; Schutz, 1964:32; Strauss, 1959:59; Tur- 
ner, 1956; Weber, 1947:90-95). 4. The incumbents’ perception of the 
plans of action (strategies for reaching the goals) of the relevant others 
(Turner, 1956:321). 5. The incumbents’ perception of the justifications or 
vocabularies of motives associated with the others’ plans of action (Mills, 
1940; Schutz, 1964:32). 6. The incumbents’ evaluation of the situation 
(Ball, forthcoming; Cooley, 1922:183-184; Foote, 1951:20-21; McCall 
and Simmons, 1966:136; Shand, 1920; Shibutani, 1961:332-334; Stone, 
1962:93, 97-101; Strauss, 1959:59; Turner, 1956:322). 7. The incum- 
bents’ plans of action (Jones and Thibaut, 1958:158-174). 8. The incum- 
bents’ justifications of the plans (Burke, 1945; 1950; Maclver, 1964:293; 
Mills, 1940; Schutz, 1964:11). 

And as through the looking glass: 9. The identity incumbents’ perception 
of the identification of them by the relevant others (McCall and Simmons, 
1966:140-142; Stone, 1962:93; Turner, 1956:321-323; 1962:34). 10. 
The incumbents’ perception of the evaluation of the situation imputed to 
them by the others (Cooley, 1922:183-184; Jones, 1964; Stone, 1962:97- 
101; Turner, 1956:321-323; 1962:34). 11. The incumbents’ perception 
of the intentions imputed to them while in the situation (Jones, 1964; Tur- 
ner, 1956:321-323;, 1962:34). 12. The incumbents’ perception of the plans 
of action imputed to them (Foote, 1951; Strauss, 1959:51; Turner, 1956: 
321-323). 13. The incumbents’ perception of the justifications of the plans 
imputed to them (Mills, 1940; Schutz, 1964:32-33; Strauss, 1959:52). 

All of these perceptions by a given set of identity holders can, theoretic- 
ally, be said to be part of their definitions of a particular kind of situation. 
However, not all of them will necessarily be obtained in any given investi- 
gation, for the actors may not be able to get such information for their own 
use in the interaction. They might, for example, be able to identify the rele- 
vant others, their meanings, and their intentions, but they might not have 
time to reflect about their plans of action or their justifications for them. 

Moreover, we may not need or desire the type of knowledge contained 
in each of these perceptions. We, as social persons, require only adequate 
knowledge about the others present and their perceptions of us so that we 
8 The citations at the end of each of these statements refer to some of the relevant 

theoretical and empirical literature. They do not, in any way, represent an exhaus- 

tive inventory of pertinent entries. Also the operational statements presented in this 


paper are occasionally couched in language rather different from that found in the 
works cited. 


can act; additional information, while perhaps desirable, is less essential.® 
Jones and Thibaut (1958:151-152) cite research demonstrating that not 
all information is equally useful in assessing other actors in the environment. 
They believe that much of the perceiver’s energy will be directed toward 
his own future response (his plan of action) and not toward the stable 
characteristics of the others present (Jones and Thibaut, 1958:74). Ich- 
heiser (1949:46-48) points out that there is a tendency to overestimate 
the role of personal factors in the environment, while underestimating the 
role of situational factors. We are often blind to situational factors as others 
see them. Finally, it has been suggested by Gerth and Mills (1954:115) 
that unless one’s anticipated behaviour is contrary to the expectations of 
those present, there is no felt need to justify it. 

The investigator can isolate the cultural or habitual definitions used by 
those in an identity in certain circumstances by combining their responses 
to the operational statements as they appear in the questionnaire. This is 
exemplified in the field experiment reported later. Such a procedure permits 
one to obtain something of the actors’ organic views of the immediate cir- 
cumstances, which is in keeping with the belief that a definition or meaning 
of the situation is a synthesis, interpretation, and interrelation of predisposi- 
tions, intentions, and elements of the setting (Stebbins, 1967:158). 


Phases of the Definition of the Situation 

In our sequential model presented earlier we stated that on the basis of the 
situational factors, the actors’ predispositions, and their goals, a cultural or 
habitual personal mode of definition was selected. Although generally cor- 
rect this statement is oversimplified. In actuality, the choice of standard 
definitions seems to take place in two phases occurring in rapid succession. 
Phase I is that of identifying the ongoing events as an instance of some 
category of situation. Here the incumbents have a choice: (i) a set of 
events is for them an instance of ““X” category of situation, or (ii) a set is 
not such an instance and therefore is an instance of another category of 
situation (say, situation “A,” “B,” or “C”). However, recurrent situations 
are not free from associated meanings in the individual mind; they do not 
occur as neutral, uninterpreted happenings. In the very process of identify- 
ing the category of setting we are in, we have also selected a portion of our 
cultural or habitual definition because it is associated by means of socializa- 
tion with the events at hand. More specifically, some or all of operational 
statements 1 through 5 and 9 through 13 appear simultaneously merely 
from identifying a set of events as “X” or “B” or whatever. 

Phase 1 of the selection of a cultural or habitual definition amounts to 
choosing a standard personal evaluation, plan of action, and justification 
(operational statements 6 through 8). This can only be done after some 
answers, no matter how tentative, have been provided to the questions 


9 Or, lacking direct information one may assume a certain amount about the others, 
relying on what Simmel (1950:318) called “confidence” in their meanings, inten- 
tions, etc. These assumptions are still part of the definition of the situation. 
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posed by the operational statements that comprise Phase 1. There must be 
a modicum of information about the situation to evaluate, and to respond 
to with a plan of action. In Phase 1, choice is guided by the immediate 
intentions of the actors, the actors’ identification of the setting in Phase 1, 
and the activated predispositions resulting from this identification.° When 
the intentions and activated predispositions play a role in the selection of a 
certain cultural definition (as compared with a habitual definition), they 
also direct the tailoring of that definition to the individual user. In this sub- 
jective sense the intentions and the predispositions are very much a part of 
the definition of the situation (both as a process and a product). 

There are a couple of formulations in the literature that speak for the 
tenability of conceptualizing the defining of a situation in terms of two 
rapidly occurring successive phases. For instance, Fritz Heider (1958:76) 
has enunciated the general principle that perception influences action by 
arousing motivational states in the actor, Shand’s theory of emotional ex- 
pression (1920) also fits our model: as manifestations of underlying senti- 
ments, behaviour-directing emotions are responses to certain kinds of set- 
tings. If I hate the man next door, I will be revolted when I see him in his 
garden and pleased when I notice that he has a flat tire. 

Once we have identified one or more common purposes for a set of iden- 
tity incumbents in any typical situation, then, having observed the events 
there, our problem is just as we stated earlier: to isolate the activated pre- 
dispositions for classes of actors. These predispositions, which are many 
and varied (e.g., attitudes, values, general life goals, ideal self-conceptions, 
internalized role expectations, interests, and so forth),1! can be measured 
in almost as many diverse ways. The most critical procedural problem fac- 
ing the researcher in this area is how to record this activation of predisposi- 
tions. Its solution demands much more than simply finding out which people 
hold a particular attitude or self-conception. Rather it involves determining 
if that disposition has played a role in the selection of a particular cultural 
or habitual definition. Fortunately, we are aided by common sense here, 
since it will be obvious to the long-time occupants of an identity (and to the 
observer who taps their knowledge) that some predispositions are not 
usually associated with certain social situations, while others are. Thus, 
teacher attitudes toward other races are not likely to be activated in an all- 
white classroom situation where mathematics is being taught. 


10 In the interest of clarity it should be pointed out that the immediate intentions 
with which an actor enters the setting and his general life goals or long-range 
goals are two distinct, albeit, related ideas. A general life goal is a predisposition 
that is too complex and abstract from the individual’s point of view to be realized 
in one or a few situations. The immediate intention, on the other hand, although 
it may be in service of a long-range goal is envisaged by the actor as being realized 
in the ongoing setting or in a short sequence of such settings. This latter type of 
goal is not a predisposition because it is not an enduring state that may be acti- 
vated from time to time or that equips us with a special view of the world. 

11 A longer though still incomplete list is available in Campbell (1963:100-101). In 
fact, some phenomena that traditionally have been considered in objective terms, 
can also be treated as predispositions. See, for example, the author’s papers on 
interpersonal relationships and social networks and subjective career (Stebbins, 
1969; 1970). 


Appropriate knowledge about an identity, then, enables us to be reason- 
ably confident that a relevant predisposition has been activated and has been 
a factor in the selection of a particular definition when those who have chosen 
it are found to hold both the disposition and the definition in a significantly 
greater proportion than we would expect from their observed frequency in 
the study sample. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that any cultural or habitual definition 
may be replaced by another if, for some reason, the events in the setting 
change in some significant way. If this happens, then the same processes of 
selection recur (also see Ball’s discussion of this point, forthcoming). Major 
changes in the affairs of the moment have been said, in fact, to signal the 
emergence of a new situation. The problems of establishing temporal, social, 
and physical boundaries of situations, both old and new, are considered by 
Stebbins (1967:151~154). 


A FIELD EXPERIMENT 


The experiment was conducted during a series of controversial lectures on 
the theory of evolution in an introductory sociology and anthropology 
course in a community where religious matters are taken seriously. Al- 
though there were no outright contests between instructor and students, it 
was clear that the latter were taking an unusual interest in the lecture 
material of the former, thereby indicating its concern (both positive and 
negative) to them. 

With the co-operation of the instructor, two well-dressed male sociology 
students, ages 22 and 38, entered the lecture hall just before class was to 
begin and sat in the front row. After the instructor had begun summarizing 
some of his previous lectures on evolution, one of the men abruptly inter- 
rupted him with a contentious question about the validity of his information. 
For approximately five minutes a heated debate raged between instructor 
and the experimenter’s confederates over the merits of the biblical versus 
the scientific versions of creation and the development of man. The instruc- 
tor, not from the community in which the university is located, was branded, 
among other things, an outsider, an atheist, and a Communist. He was 
accused of defiling the minds of students and inciting pernicious social 
change. In the end the interlopers were expelled without ceremony. 

The experimenter (who was listening outside the door) appeared im- 
mediately, and disclosed the true nature of the preceding events. There- 
upon each student was asked to fill in a questionnaire containing a small 
number of open-ended items which were constructed along the lines of 
some of the thirteen operational statements of the definition of the situa- 
tion.!? Although individual interviewing would have been preferable, this 


12 The instructions that appeared at the top of the first page, which were also read 
aloud to the students, requested that they record only those reactions to the two 
men that they had up to the time the experimenter entered the room. By means 
of this procedure it was hoped that retrospective definitions would be minimized. 
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procedure was successful enough to provide some definitive information 
about their interpretation of the experimental situation. Most students were 
able to complete the form in approximately twenty minutes. 

An hour later (at the second meeting of that class) each student was 
requested to take, in the order of their appearance here, the Kuhn-McPart- 
land Twenty-Statements Test, an interest ranking test, and a goal ranking 
test.15 These measures provided the experimenter with a modicum of data 
about the predispositions of the students. The Twenty-Statements Test, 
though successfully administered, was unusable because the numbers of 
respondents, even in the largest cells, were not sufficient for meaningful 
cross tabulation. With respect to the other tests the students were asked to 
rank order six major interests: theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, poli- 
tical, and religious. There were also ten general life goals to be ranked (see 
Newcomb, 1961:39-40). 


Results 

The following six operational statements were used: (i) identification of 
the two men; (ii) their perceived evaluation of the class and its activities; 
(iii) their perceived intentions; (iv) the students’ evaluation of the beha- 
viour of the men; (v) the students’ plans of action; and (vi) their justifica- 
tions for them. Tables 1 through Iv summarize the distribution of responses 
to the questionnaire items constructed with reference to the first four of 
these. There were not enough responses to the items on plans of action and 
their justifications to be useful for our purposes. 


TABLE I 
STUDENT IDENTIFICATIONS OF THE TWO MEN 
Identifications Number Per cent 

Religious figures (clergymen, zealous laymen, theology students, etc.) 25 20.8 
Non-student intruders or outsiders 16 13.3 
Troublemakers, fanatics, cranks, etc. 10 8.3 
Narrow-minded, conservative men 7 5.8 
Know them by name 3 2.5 
Suspect or know they are students 8 6.7 
Newcomers to the course 6 5.0 
Have been invited by the instructor (teaching assistants, graduate 

students, professors, etc.) 7 5.8 
More than one identification 2 1.7 
Other 2 1.7 
Unable to make any identification 34 28.4 
Totals 120 100.0 


By cross tabulating the data in Table 1 with those in Tables 1 through 
Iv, two cultural definitions were isolated. 
Definition I. These two men are religious figures of some sort. Their beliefs 
are being seriously threatened by the lectures, and as a result they want 
them either corrected or stopped. Their activities are outrageous and highly 
resented. 


13 Both the interest ranking and goal ranking tests were taken from Newcomb 
(1961:39-40). 


Definition I]. These two men are only non-student intruders. They some- 
how feel that the lectures are having a bad influence upon us students, and 
as a result want them either corrected or stopped. Their activities are mildly 
disgusting. 

For Definition 1, 44.2 per cent of those who identified the two men as 
religious figures also felt that the lectures posed a threat to their beliefs, 
whereas the expected proportion was only 29.2 per cent as based on the 
marginal totals of the over-all cross tabulation between Tables 1 and un. 
Using the chi-square one-sample test, this association can be expected by 
chance in less than 3 per cent of the cases (x? = 4.60; 0.025 > p > 
0.01).1* Similarly, 52.7 per cent of those who identified the men as reli- 
gious figures also identified them as wanting to correct the instructor’s 
views, while the expected proportion was only 30.5 per cent (x? = 4.36; 


TABLE II 
STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF THE EVALUATION OF THE CLASS BY THE MEN 


Perceived evaluations Number Per cent 
The lectures threaten their beliefs 63 $2.5 
The lectures have a bad influence on the students 14 11.7 
The fectures will promote social and cultural change in the community 13 10.8 
The lectures have made them curious about the class 5 4.2 
An opportunity to make a disturbance or to show off 3 2:5 
Other 3 2.5 
Unable to establish any meaning 19 15.8 
Totals 120 100.0 


TABLE Ill 
STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF THE MEN’S INTENTIONS 


Perceived intentions Number Per cent 
They have come to correct the instructor’s views 21 17.5 
They have come to encourage the students to reject the lectures 5 4.2 
They have come to test the students’ reaction to the lectures 7 5.8 
They have come to make a disturbance, harass, or to show off 25 20.8 
They have come at the instructor’s invitation to stimulate discussion 5 4.2 
Other 3 2.5 
Unable to establish any intentions 54 45.0 
Totals 120 100.0 


0.025 > p > 0.01). Finally, 50.0 per cent of those identifying the men as 
religious figures felt that their activities and intentions were highly outra- 
geous, although this was expected in only 29.1 per cent of those cases (x? 
= 2.53; 0.10 > p > 0.05). If these proportions seem low, it must be 
remembered that sizeable percentages of respondents were either unable to 


14 All of the chi-squares reported here are one-tailed. This practice is justified by the 
observation that, for a cross tabulation to yield a meaningful association, it has to 
be of a higher frequency than expected from the margin totals. Also, in three of 
the chi-square tests presented in this paper, one of the expected frequencies was 
slightly below 5, the minimum allowed for their optimal application. The decision 
was made to use them in spite of this weakness since the research is only demon- 
strative, and the only alternative appeared to be the binomial test, which with 
our data is prohibitively laborious. See Siegel (1956:36—47). 
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establish meaning or intention or else did not answer the questions. Hence, 
the proportions presented above would have been considerably higher if we 
had chosen to state them in relation to the total number of respondents who 
answered each item. 


TABLE IV 
STUDENT FEELINGS ABOUT THE ACTIVITIES OF THE TWO MEN 


Feelings Number Per cent 

Ambivalence, confusion 4 3.3 
Disgust, dislike 56 46.7 
Disappointment, shame, embarrassment that this happens in our 

community 6 3.0 
Outrage, anger, resentment 17 14.2 
Surprise, shock 3 2.5 
Amusement 5 4.2 
More than one sentiment (sequentially) 7 5.8 
Other 4 3.3 
No answer 18 15.0 
Totals 120 100.0 


The association between the operational statements in Definition 11 is 
weaker because there were smaller numbers of respondents to work with 
and the ratios between observed and expected proportions were low in two 
of the three instances. Thirty-three per cent of those who identified the two 
men as non-student intruders also saw them as holding the view that the 
lectures were a bad influence on the students. This was expected in only 
19.1 per cent of the cases (x? = 1.22; 0.15 > p > 0.10). Those making 
this same identification of the men perceived them as intending to correct 
the instructor’s ideas in 21.1 per cent of the cases, whereas this was expected 
in only 15.3 per cent of them (x? = 0.39; 0.35 > p > 0.25). Thirty-one 
per cent of those who looked on the men as intruders harboured feelings of 
mild disgust toward their activities, though this was expected in only 20,3 
per cent of their responses (x? = 3.87; 0.025 > p > 0.01). 

Only in the case of Definition I were we able to link it with a generally 
held predisposition, and this was only partially successful. By cross-tabulat- 
ing the responses of those who placed religious interests either first, second, 
or third (out of six possible ranks) with the data presented in Tables 1 
through Iv, we were able to discover two associations. Thus, those who 
ranked religious interests in one of these positions were found to identify 
the two men as religious figures more often than expected; 64.0 per cent 
were observed in contrast to the 55.0 per cent expected (,? = 0.78; 0.25 
> p > 0.15). They also imputed the intention of wanting to correct the 
instructor’s views beyond the frequency expected; 89.9 per cent were ob- 
served as compared with an expected 55.0 per cent (,? = 5.63; 0.01 > 
p > 0.005). A similar response pattern was found in the ordering of the 
general life goal “living in accordance with religious principles.” For the 
ranking of both goals and interests, no association was discernible with the 


perceived evaluation of the class by the two men or with the feelings that 
the students had toward their activities. In conclusion, common sense leads 
us to anticipate that religious predispositions will be found to be linked to 
our four operational statements, but the data only partly bear this out. 
Hopefully, the use of more precise data gathering techniques would eradi- 
cate this discrepancy in the findings in favour of our expectations. 


Discussion 

The field experiment presented in this section was expressly designed to 
demonstrate some of the research strategies discussed in the preceding 
pages. However, as usually happens in exploratory undertakings such as 
this, one learns a great deal in the process of carrying them out, the signi- 
ficance of which sometimes embarrasses his earlier ideas. This has happened 
here. The research strategies presented earlier are, in part, remodelled pro- 
ducts of hindsight made possible by the experiment. 

For example, the demonstration was planned with the notion in mind that 
it should be a startlingly different experience so that one could observe the 
creative defining of a situation. This strategy was adopted when the author 
was still labouring under the belief that study of the innovative and there- 
fore relatively idiosyncratic aspects of interpreting events, that is, the study 
of unique personal definitions, was the best way to make an initial thrust 
into the complexities of this area. In spite of these intentions a good case 
can be made for cultural definitions of situations such as the one contrived 
here for experimental purposes, since outbursts by the religiously conserva- 
tive are not uncommon in this community. However, there was no program 
of observation over time that could help us determine if such cultural defini- 
tions do exist among students. For the sake of demonstration we have re- 
ferred to the standard definitions of the situation that appeared in the expe- 
riment as cultural definitions, despite this shortcoming. Also, only six of the 
thirteen operational statements were employed because the remaining ones 
were conceived too late to incorporate them into the questionnaire. 

Our demonstration of the research strategies has probably raised many 
more questions than it has solved. Space limitations allow us to deal with 
only two of these. 

First of all, those engaged in studying definitions of situations empirically 
will find themselves in something of a dilemma with respect to the form of 
interviewing they choose to do. If the investigator has observed a large num- 
ber of people define a situation, he is committed to using some type of self- 
administered questionnaire in order to obviate problems of recall, since it 
would be impossible to interrogate each person individually. This form of 
data collection enables one to survey all who are willing to participate in 
the project in a short period of time, perhaps much closer to the actual 
occurrence of the event under consideration, than if a special appointment 
had to be made for a face-to-face interview. However, it does restrict one 
to certain operational statements. Statements 9 through 13 are more subtle 
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than the rest, and require additional explanation for most subjects; they 
would only spawn confusion in a self-administered form of questionnaire. 
Moreover, since the investigator depends entirely upon the benevolence of 
his respondents for co-operation and accurate reporting of their views, he 
must take care not to antagonize them. This means that he must eliminate 
not only subtle (and hence confusing) items from his instrument, but also 
ones that appear to be repetitious because the differences are not large 
enough for laymen to discriminate. Several of the operational statements, 
when transformed into questionnaire items, could easily seem repetitious to 
the average respondent. 

When only one or a few persons are observed as they define situations, 
the author’s more recent experiences in this field indicate that the personal 
interview is the more desirable method of gathering information relating to 
the operational statements. However, this approach is more time consuming, 
although it is also more thorough since the ambiguities and ambivalences 
typical of human definitions of situations can be examined by careful 
probing. 

This dilemma concerning the more appropriate kind of data collection 
can only be solved through extensive research, where we have the advantage 
of viewing the strengths and weaknesses of both techniques. It is true, no 
doubt, that the relative novelty of our experimental situation contributed to 
the presence of a large variety of answers to the questions. More familiar 
events probably would not invite such a range of responses. 

The second question also pertains to the amount of novelty in our experi- 
ment. Presumably it was this feature of it that led to the large number of 
“no answer” and “don’t know” responses. Some of the students simply 
needed more time to reflect on the events that had just unfolded before their 
eyes. Had they been given this time they would have, by answering our 
questions, expanded the size of some of the substantive categories, while the 
size of the “no answer” and “don’t know” cells would have shrunk. 

Actually, we can expect a certain proportion of these responses in re- 
search involving definitions of the situation, even when we are dealing with 
recurrent settings. For not all of the recurring situations encountered by 
those in an identity will be equally familiar. Some reflection will be needed 
to sort out and interpret the novel elements present (which occur in every 
situation in some degree), and the more that is required the greater the 
number of incomplete questionnaires that will be turned in. Waiting for this 
reflection to take place before beginning the interviewing or distributing the 
questionnaire forms is not a solution either, since there will be the tendency 
for those who have already selected a definition to think further about the 
event, thereby changing its initial meaning through retrospective interpreta- 
tion. This in itself is an interesting aspect of human behaviour which is 
worthy of study. But it is the ongoing definition of the situation that inter- 
ests us and that guides behaviour in the immediate setting. In investigating 
it, it is wise to keep it as separate as possible from subsequent redefinitions 
beyond that setting. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF MOTIVATION 


When we speak of definition of the situation, we speak of motivation ac- 
cording to Nelson Foote (1951:15): 

In a sentence, we take motivation to refer to the degree to which a human 
being, as a participant in the ongoing social process in which he necessarily 
finds himself, defines a problematic situation as calling for performance of a 
particular act, with more or less anticipated consummations and consequences, 
and thereby his organism releases the energy appropriate to performing it. 

Foote’s paper and an earlier one by C. Wright Mills (1940) have been 
the two most significant advances in sociology’s attempt to develop a situa- 
tional theory of motivation. Yet, two curious facts exist: the last major 
theoretical progress was nearly twenty years ago, and there has been very 
little, if any, empirical work on this approach to motivation either before or 
since.!° There are, no doubt many reasons for this situation including, per- 
haps, the vicissitudes of the fads of social science. The explanations given 
at the beginning of this paper for the lack of research on the definition of 
the situation could also be cited. Finally, there is still another reason, and it 
is this one that we shall consider now. 

It seems that, in their haste to denounce the place of predispositions in a 
sociological theory of motivation, Mills and Foote worked themselves, and 
consequently the possibilities for further development of such a theory, into 
a logical cul-de-sac. Foote launched the strongest attack. As we have just 
seen he looked on motivation as a definition of a situation, though it should 
be added that he placed special emphasis on the process of identification of 
self and others within that setting. Predispositions were allowed into this 
scheme only as “memory ... by virtue of which we call up in the present 
images of past consummations of acts” (1951:20). Memory plus organic 
mobilization (after the definition of the situation) were said to equal 
motivation. 

This reaction against the inclusion of predispositions was reasonable fif- 
teen years ago, but recent thought on their nature and on their location in a 
theory of the definition of the situation makes such a position untenable 
today. Foote (and Mills) appeared to be reacting to the organismically 
based, situation-free models of predispositions and motivation. But in this 
paper, following Campbell (1963), their prior activation by stimuli within 
the situation is taken as essential for their influence on behaviour. Here pre- 
dispositions are viewed as developing from past experience, and once acti- 
vated they are seen to impinge upon our awareness as specialized views of 
the world. There is little in this conceptualization with which a sociologist 
can disagree. 

Nevertheless, the sociologist might assert that there is still no place in the 
theory of the definition of the situation for predispositions. Foote, for ex- 
ample, believed that “definitions of the situation account for attitudes, not 


15 This statement refers only to progress toward a theory of motivation in the name 
of such a theory. There have been many advances in closely related areas such as 
identification, situational studies, and, as I intend to show here, the social psycho- 
logy of predispositions. 
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the reverse” (1951:15). Our earlier discussion, however, indicates that de- 
fining a situation is a complicated process that takes place in two phases; 
and that predispositions do enter into the second phase, both in directing 
the selection of the cultural definition and in tailoring that definition to the 
peculiar requirements of the individual. 

Predispositions as they have been incorporated into the model used in 
this paper are considerably more than just general “memory” of past acts. 
They are those peculiar (activated) perspectives in any immediate present 
so characteristic of the interchanges among men, although, of course, 
memory serves to make them available to us in the ongoing setting. Because 
they are enduring states, their recurrent activation also helps explain why 
human beings are motivated in the same way in the same class of situation 
at various points in time. Predisposing orientations such as attitudes of ra- 
cial prejudice or ideals such as fair play or self-conceptions such as “I am 
a competent golfer,” are impossible to ignore in any theory of motivation.’® 
It is doubtful that Mills or Foote intended to do this either, but the state of 
knowledge about predispositions at that time led them toward a blind alley. 

The problem of motivation is “to account for the patterning, timing, and 
direction of behavior, especially for persistent movement toward a goal” 
(Shibutani, 1961:181). There is good reason to believe that the theory of 
the definition of the situation is the best solution available; that is, as long 
as we include an adequate up-to-date statement about the nature and loca- 
tion of predispositions within it. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Contrary to some long-established beliefs, the definition of the situation can 
be studied empirically. That is, it can be studied with the aid of a certain 
number of research strategies, which it has been the objective of this paper 
to provide. Two problems should guide the investigator in this field. 1. What 
cultural or habitual personal definitions are available to those in a given 
social identity for use in one or more specified kinds of recurring situations? 
2. For classes of actors within an identity, what predispositions are activated 
by elements in the ongoing setting that lead to the selection of one of these 
definitions instead of another? Observation is an indispensable part of any 
research program focusing on definitions of situations. When carried out 
over time it gives the social scientist a rough idea of the standard definitions 
identity incumbents have to choose from in typical situations. Later it faci- 
litates precision in the interviewing when one begins to sharpen his picture 
of these definitions by questioning the actors along the lines of the various 
operationalizations with respect to specific ongoing settings. Cultural and 
habitual definitions are constructed by combining the responses to these 


16 The use of “predisposition” here is compatible with the general scheme presented 
by Shibutani. He includes under the section heading of “motivation” discussion of 
self-concept, reference groups as perspectives, and the internalization of social 
control (1961:179-319). All of these have predispositional qualities about them. 


questions. Theoretically, it is believed that selecting such definitions occurs 
in two relatively distinct temporal phases occurring in rapid succession. 

At its present stage of technical development and theoretical accumula- 
tion, research on the definition of the situation can amount to little more 
than a program of description. Without knowledge of the cultural and habi- 
tual definitions available to sets of actors within an identity and without 
knowledge of their patterns of choice of these definitions in given kinds of 
situations, we have little on which to base prediction or higher-order expla- 
nation. Until such substantive propositions are established, we can only 
provide descriptive data. Through time and in conjunction with the general 
theory of the definition of the situation, bodies of descriptive data will form 
the bases for grounded theories of definitions of situations for particular 
identities. 

Description of standard definitions and recurrent situations is probably 
best carried out by means of some type of field research. However, once a 
substantive theory begins to take shape, experimentation as a mode of test- 
ing hypotheses becomes a feasible alternative. But until we know a particu- 
lar kind of situation in sufficient detail, it will be impossible to simulate it 
adequately in the laboratory. We also need an elementary knowledge of the 
possible cultural and habitual definitions available to the incumbents in such 
a situation so that we know which variables we wish to control. 

This discussion of the definition of the situation has certain implications 
for a sociological theory of motivation. There is good reason to believe that 
the theory of the definition of the situation is the best explanation for moti- 
vated behaviour that is available; that is, as long as we include an adequate 
and contemporary statement about the nature and location of predisposi- 
tions within it. 
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